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SAFEGUARD THE CHILDREN 


By Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Child Labor Amendment. Its ratification still 
requires action by 12 states. 

While N. R. A. was functioning, a great many 
people felt that the labor of children was completely 
safeguarded. Since that has been declared unconstitu- 
tional, and though some states have special laws for 
the protection of children, we have no legal assurance 
that they will not be worked too many hours, at too 
low wages, at too youthful an age, even though some 
of the benefits of N. R. A. are still being preserved. 

We are all of us familiar with the arguments used 
against this Amendment, but there are factors which 
have forced themselves upon our attention since Con- 
gress passed the Amendment, which make it increas- 
ingly important to get it ratified. 

It is quite evident that because of technological 
unemployment we can not 
afford to have children com- 
pete with their elders in in- 
dustry at too youthful an age, 


ik IS incumbent upon us to consider again the 


neither can we afford to have 


them remain idle. We know, 
unfortunately, that there are 
many manufacturers who are 


_ taking advantage of being able 
_..to employ youngsters at low 
. wages and throw out men or 


women to whom they have to 


_ pay adequate wages. This type 


of employer we must be able to 
control under a law. 
The other argument, that 


_ this Amendment is an entering 
__ wedge which would allow gov- 
_ €tnment to step into the home 


- and prevent the fathers and 
| mothers from retaining full 


authority over their children, is 
_an old cry which has been used 


Over and over again. That en- 
tering wedge was pushed into 
ace many years ago when the 


Courtesy of U. S. Department of Labor 


first state enacted a compulsory school attendance law, 
and those of us who know what illiteracy exists 
throughout this country today wish that that entering 
wedge might be driven a little deeper. Parents may be 
hailed to court for treating their children with cruelty. 
Is it any more interfering on the part of government 
to protect them against the competition of their own 
children in industry? 

Another argument has been that the passage of this 
Amendment would prevent the children from doing 
chores on the farm or in the house. These people are 
forgetting, of course, that it is but an enabling act 
which will allow Congress to pass laws regulating the 
labor of children. It will be time enough when these 
laws are actually up before Congress and the legis- 
latures, to discuss this particular point. There are, 
however, certain kinds of farm work which children 

should not do, witness, work 
in the sugar beet fields — but 
that a child would be prevented 
from doing legitimate daily 
work to help his parents is very 
unlikely I think, for I still be- 
lieve in the common sense of 
the majority of our legislators. 

We need to push this 
Amendment in order that our 
children may grow up strong 
and healthy citizens, well 
equipped to face a more com- 
plicated civilization. I hope 
that this year will see the ratifi- 
cation of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 





Note: This year the Legislatures 
of 8 states which have not ratified 
meet in regular session: Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Virginia. Special 
sessions may be held in other states. 
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FARM BUREAU FOR AMENDMENT 


Fs pero significant and encouraging step towards 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment is 
the resolution adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at its Annual Convention in Chicago on 
December 11. The resolution reads as follows: 

We approve the pending Child Labor Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution and request the State Farm 
Bureau Federations to give it serious and sympathetic 
consideration. 

This action by the Farm Bureau Federation un- 
doubtedly marks the beginning of the end of the oppo- 
sition of farm groups who have been deliberately 
misled as to the purpose of the Amendment. 

When the Amendment was submitted to the states 
for ratification the first states to take favorable action 
were all agricultural states. Immediately there arose a 
flood of propaganda directed at the farmer. A newly 
created ‘Farmers’ States Rights League” inserted 
columns of advertising in newspapers, particularly 
those serving smaller towns and rural districts, claim- 
ing that the Amendment was aimed directly at farmers 
and would prevent the farmers’ children doing chores 
or washing dishes. On the floor of Congress, Hon. I. 
M. Foster of Ohio exposed the true nature of this 
‘Farmers’ States Rights League.” (See Congressional 
Record, February 17, 1925.) It was shown to be, not 
a farmers’ organization at all, but a tool of reactionary 
textile interests. Its President was cashier of a cotton 
mill store, and its chief agent an employe of the Clark 
Publishing Company, owned by David Clark, who, to 
quote his own paper, the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
“personally conducted the successful campaigns 
against the two Federal Child Labor Laws and the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment.” 

Again in 1933 when interest in the Amendment 
revived, the first states to ratify were farm states, and 
again the manufacturing interests became suddenly 
concerned for the farmers’ children. The false argu- 
ments presented—and the opposition has not hesi- 
tated even to quote incorrectly testimony given at the 
House and Senate Hearings in Washington on the 
relationship of the Amendment to agricultural work 
—made great headway among farm groups. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation heretofore 





had not supported the Amendment. Its reversal of 
position is a tribute to the open-mindedness of that 
organization and its determination to form indepen- 
dent judgments on factual bases. 


OTHER ENDORSEMENTS 


THER groups endorsing the Amendment re- 

cently include the Department of Social Rela- 

tions of the American Unitarian Association and the 

Methodist Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. 

Significant also is the response to a questionnaire 
mailed to 100,000 clergymen by the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation. More ministers pledged them- 
selves to work for the Child Labor Amendment than 
for any issue raised. Of the 4,219 replying on this 
point 3,710 stated they had or would urge the 
Amendment. 


IF THIS BE SLANDER 


RONT-PAGE headlines in the Paterson News 
and Paterson Cal] of December 3 launched an 
attack by the New Jersey Department of Labor, the 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce and the Paterson 
Board of Education against the National Child Labor 
Committee for statements regarding child exploita- 
tion in family silk mills of Paterson made in an appeal 
letter. “Slanderous,” “monumental falsity,” and “‘in- 
temperate language’’ were among the terms hurled, 
and legal action was threatened. 

It happened, however, that the National Child 
Labor Committee’s letter had been based on investiga- 
tions made by two staff members in June and July 
1935; that children of 12, 13, and 14 years had been 
found working in three of the six mills visited and a 
child who appeared to be under 16 in a fourth; that 
the Child Labor Committee had the addresses of the | 
firms and photographs of some of the children; and 
finally that three employers were taken to court. 

The shocking working and physical conditions of 
the family loom mills in Paterson which, it has been 
estimated by the industry itself, produce more than 
one-fourth of the silk woven in this area, and their 
economic effect upon the silk industry, is a matter of 
record and was made the subject of a special report by 
the Silk Textile Workers Assignment Board last April. 

The Committee stands by its statements. It likewise 
stands ready to cooperate wholeheartedly in any 
attempt which may be made to work out some con- 
structive solution for this sore spot in the silk industry. 





THE passage of the amendment should directly 
benefit farmers. It would make it possible to elimi- 
nate commercialization and exploitation of child labor 
and thus by removing the low child wage standards, 
provide better incomes for adults in industry and an 
increased demand for farm products. — Pro prenioe 


_ Farmer, August, 1935. 
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THE YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS 


EVELOPMENTS in the field of child labor not 
only during the past twelve months but, in so 
far as is necessary for a clear understanding of the 
situation, during the years immediately preceding, are 
summarized and interpreted in the Annual Report of 
the National Child Labor Committee for the year 
ending September 30, 1935, by Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
General Secretary. 


The Report states, in part: 


The gainful employment of nearly one million children 
15 years of age or younger during the expiring years and 
months of the recent era of business expansion pointed 
directly to one of the weakest spots in our defenses against an 
economic breakdown. Rightly interpreted, this exploitation 
of childhood, without a shadow of necessity, was an evidence 
of unsoundness at the very core of our shiny apple of pros- 
perity. Children with their readiness to work for low wages 
were not only keeping adults out of employment but were 
acting as a sharp brake on the distribution of wages and of 
purchasing power so essential to any sound flow of goods and 
of business. 


While these truths were far from obvious to most persons 
before the depression they were revealed with startling sharp- 
ness in the economic debacle of 1929-33. With twelve to 
fifteen million adult breadwinners out of employment, chil- 
dren were being snatched from school at the earliest ages 
permitted by law, put to work at starvation wages, actually 
replacing adults in many cases. So crudely was cheap child 
es used to drive down the pay of their elders that it awe 
evident to many, even among those to whom the science of 
economics is an impenetrable jungle, that the labor of im- 
mature children was a most potent destructive force sapping 
the foundation of our national security. 


That explains why friend and foe of the New Deal, alike, 
joined in heartiest praise of the elimination of child labor in 
one major industry after another through the child labor 
provisions of the industrial codes. The essential justice of a 
general and uniform sixteen year minimum for youths’ en- 
trance to industry, removing children as a weapon in cut- 
throat competition, and an eighteen year minimum for em- 
ployment in hazardous ng oma appealed strongly as 
sound both economically and from the humanitarian point of 
view.... 

Now we have come to another turn of events. The decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the Schechter Case has 
invalidated the child labor provisions of the industrial codes. 
So far as national safeguards for children are concerned we 
are back to where we were three years ago. After such a bitter 
taste of the evils of child labor as we had in 1932 and 1933, 
and so revealing and refreshing an experience in eliminating 
it in so many major industries on a uniform national basis, 
it is of-peculiar importance for us to answer the question: 
“Are we about to hear the tramping feet of thousands of 
children along the paths that lead to industry’s doors?” 


After listing evidences of returning child labor, the 
Report discusses progress toward permanent federal 
control and points out: 


It is remarkable and encouraging that during the three 
years 1933-1935, a period of such unparalleled changes and 
such confusion of thought on the part of the average citizen, 
the legislatures of 18 states have seen the real significance of 
the child labor evil, both from a humanitarian and economic 


standpoint, and have sensed its relative importance so clearly 
as to ratify the Amendment. 


The broad sweep of the campaign for the complete elimi- 
nation of child labor, with the Amendment as its spearhead, 
has carried with it legislation for raising the age for general 
employment for children to 16 years in three states during 
the past year, Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania, 
making a total of five during the last three years. In the 
entire history of the country prior to that time only two states 
had barred children under 16 years even from factory work. 
Other improvements in state child labor laws were made in 
a few states chiefly in the direction of reducing hours, limit- 
ing night work and regulating industrial home work. 


Special attention is given to certain fields of child 
labor — sugar beet cultivation, newspaper selling, 
magazine selling and industrial home work. With 
regard to child labor regulation in the sugar beet 
fields, the report states: 


A clause in the Sugar Beet Production Adjustment Con- 
tracts signed by the Secretary of Agriculture in November, 
1934, bound the producer not to employ or permit the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years of age except members 
of his own immediate family, and limited the employment 
of children between 14 and 16 except members of his imme- 
diate family to 8 hours a day. Some questions regarding the 
adequacy of this protection have been raised, especially 
whether the exemption of “producers” children is not being 
abused by too broad a definition of ‘producer’; whether 
enforcement by local committees lacking labor representation 
can be adequate and whether the wage scale set up is not 
insufficient to compensate laborers for the loss of their chil- 
dren’s services thus inviting violations. 


How these contracts are working out in practice can only 
be told as a result of careful study. Reports we have received 
are partial and conflicting. One correspondent writes: ‘I 
made special note to observe if children were being used in 
the fields and am pleased to state that I did not find a single 
field where child Lee was being used. . . . There has been 
no trouble over the child labor clause in the beet fields, and 
we find that farmers in general are agreeable to the prohibit- 
ing of children working in the beet fields.” 

Another writes that a ‘‘share-croppers” contract is being 
used as a subterfuge ‘‘and is intended to permit the unre- 
stricted use of child labor.’ This same correspondent says: 
“Statements have been made by rural teachers near here that 
their schools will be closed to let the children go to the fields 
when the harvest starts next month, as was be last year, 
and in previous years.” 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has had investigators in the 
field and before long we should know the facts. 


The Annual Report in mimeographed form will! be 
sent to readers of the AMERICAN CHILD upon request. 





“STATES’ rights should be preserved when they 
mean the people’s rights, but not when they are in- 
voked to prevent the abolition of child labor—not 
when they stand for wrong or oppression of any 
kind. . . "THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 1907 (Quoted in 
the Journal of the National Education Association, 
January, 1925.) 
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IT HAPPENED LIKE THIS 


(Note: In response to a demand for illustrative cases of 
child labor, the AMERICAN CHILD is publishing a few each 
month. These are all authentic cases, and might occur under 
state child labor laws as they are ah in the majority 
of states today.) 


Tragic—and inexcusable. Under date line of West 
Palm Beach, Florida, November 24, 1935, the Miami 
Herald publishes the following: 

His right hand crushed between spike-studded rollers, Neil 
Brant, 11, stood for twenty minutes without making a cry 
while firemen, summoned from Central station, dismantled 
part of the machine to release him. Neil suffered the injury 
as he and another lad were feeding paper into a machine used 
for preparing cotton for stuffing mattresses. He was taken to 
Good Samaritan Hospital, his hand lacerated and some of its 
bones crushed. 

Industrial homework again. Rosetta could not see 
the blackboard in school, and the type in the textbook 
blurred before her eyes. She was “left back” so many 
times that when she was eleven she had been put into 
a special class for retarded children. Finally an in- 
spector of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry discovered why Rosetta’s eyes were always so 
tired. Every day from the time school closed until 


9 P.M., Rosetta was straining her eyes to embroider 
leaves on children’s dresses. 


Shades of the sweatshop! The Massachusetts Con- 
sumers’ League finds that since the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional, “ridiculously low wages are being 
offered to youngsters bearing work certificates,” and 
cites the instance of one girl who “was offered $5 a 
week on a sewing job, working seven hours a day, 
provided she worked free for one week as an appren- 
tice.” The Secretary of the Massachusetts branch of 
the American Federation of Labor, moreover, reports 
that firms “‘closed by the NRA are reopening with the 
new opportunity of exploiting child labor.” As a case 
in point he mentions a slipper firm in Fitchburg, 
charged with reopening on a $4-a-week basis, using 
child operatives. (Boston Christian Science Monitor, 
December 4, 1935.) 


In her father’s shoes. Last June, Tillie’s father, a 
worker on bathrobes, had been out of work a year, 
so 15-year-old Tillie left school and soon found a job 
as floor girl in a New York bathrobe factory where 
she stands all day and earns $7 in a full week. 


CHILD LABOR DAY—1936 (JANUARY 25-27) 


Following a custom of 30 years the National Child Labor Committee has designated the last week-end in 
January as Child Labor Day—dedicated to the thousands of American children whose lives are still shadowed 
by the threat of industrial exploitation. 


for all: 





Lynd Ward 
Courtesy of the Woman's Press 


You can help arouse a demand that child labor be eliminated once and 


Arrange child labor talks and programs or present child labor plays in 
churches, church schools, civic meetings, clubs and schools. 


Exhibit poster and literature displays in libraries, club rooms, etc. 
Take press stories to local newspapers. 
Arrange radio broadcasts over local stations. 


Work for the Child Labor Amendment if your State has not ratified. - 


IF YOU WISH TO OBSERVE CHILD LABOR DAY, FILL IN THE ATTACHED SLIP 
AND ENCLOSE 25 CENTS IN STAMPS. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send a packet of child labor literature, for which I enclose 25 cents. 


I wish the following items included in this packet without extra charge (check those you want) : 


[_] Poster for display purposes 
[_] Suggested Child Labor Day talk 


SORE PERE E ESE EE HEE EEH HOSES OSE O SES EOEEE HOSES EOE EEE SEES ES ESESESES ESSE EEES 


[_] Statement for use in local newspaper 
[[] A Marching Game for School or Playground 


[_] I wish to borrow child labor lantern slides and lecture. (Specify date and enclose $2.) 


COO C OOOH EHH HE EEOC HES E EE EEE TEESE EEE EE SEE ES EO EEES OOOO EE EE HEE EEEEESESEsEEEEEe! 








